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"JUNO WHEN YOUNG" 

BY MERCIE 

An Example of a Chaste Nude Statue 



(See page 533) 
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ANALYSIS OF WORKS OF ART 

By Petronius Arbiter 
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A GREAT ETHICAL WORK OF ART 
"THE ROMANS OF THE DECADENCE" 

By Couture 

(See opposite page) 



WE repeat, the world of art is today divided 
into two classes of artists — modern artists 
cherishing the beautiful and ethical and 
"modernistic" artists flouting the beautiful and 
ethical. The latter stand in relation to the former 
as decaying does to sound fruit. 

No totally sane artist or aesthetician ever said 
that a work of art must be directly and primarily 
didactic and a moralizing sermon. Tolstoy did say 
so. But he was not entirely sane. It is true he 
had a creative imagination, and it is that which 
made him a great story-teller. But as for a logical 
and common-sense judgment, he was a misfit. There- 
fore his "What is Art?" is good in some spots 
and pernicious in others. 

A work of art may be positively moral, it may 
be simply negative or un-moral or it may be pos- 
itively im-moral. Therefore it is childish to say 
that a work of art must be a preaching sermon. 
An artist has a right to make a work of art, above 
all of a merely decorative character, without aiming 
to make it a sermon, provided he does not go to 
the other extreme and make it suggestively sensual 
in spirit. 

But if it is childish to say that a work of art 
must be a sermon, it is criminal to say that a work 
of art should never be made a sermon, as modern- 
istic artists and critics do say. 

Of course the nude statue of a woman, beautiful 
in line, exquisite in form and pure in spirit, with- 
out any apparent aim at preaching, is negatively 
a moral work. Why? Because as Keats said: "A 
thing of beauty is a joy forever!" and the joy that 
Keats referred to was not a sensual and debasing 
joy, but a spiritual and therefore exalting joy. 
Everything that lifts the soul above the ugly is 
moral, whether the intention back of the work was 
to moralize or not. Hence the truly beautiful is 
eternally moral. This is what modernistic artists 
have been weak enough to forget, and why they 
have become false enough to their calling to devote 
their craftsmanship to creating ugly, often immoral, 
albeit clever things. 

The human body, above all when ideally perfect, 
being the most beautiful creation of the almighty, 
a true artist may make as many nude statues or 
pictures as he likes — provided always that they 
are so pure in spirit and significance that even a 
Sybarite will be chastened in their presence. And 
there are a number of such by the side of those 
nudes which dishonor the artists who created them. 

As an example of a chaste, exquisite nude statue, 
by a Frenchman of genius, Mercie, we present on 
page 531 his delightful "Juno When Young." None 



but a crank dead to all sense of the beautiful 
could fail to see that there is something eternally 
joy-giving and therefore morally uplifting in this 
graceful creation. 

It is the spirit of the work which makes it moral 
or immoral. As Goethe said : "The spirit in which 
we act is the main matter; for spirit alone can 
transform action." Hence, we repeat, while an 
artist need not hold himself to making a sermon 
in art, to say that he should never make a sermon 
out of a work of art is not only a crime, "it is" 
as Talleyrand said "worse than a crime— it is a 
blunder!" It is a doctrine so pernicious in its 
social bearing that one wonders that any artist 
could ever have been degenerate enough to an- 
nounce it and so, to soil his own nest, the world of 
art in which he lives. 

The question is not — is a work of art a sermon? 
But the question is — is it beautiful or sublime? 

If a work of art is a sermon in which all the 
qualities that make a work intellectually and aesthet- 
ically great have been sacrificed in order to preach 
a sermon — it is simply bad art. And there are 
many such bad works of art in the world. But 
because there are many such bad sermons in art, 
for an artist or critic to go to the extreme of 
saying that no artist should make a sermon in paint, 
marble, poetry or drama — no matter how beautiful 
he may make it — is to become an intellectual and 
moral degenerate and an enemy of society. For 
if a work is beautiful in itself, the more of , a sermon 
it is, the greater the work. This seems so axiomatic 
that to deny it savors of insanity. And yet this 
denial is daily made by modernistic artists and 
critics. That is one of the main reasons why we 
war against "modernism" and why there is war 
in the political world ; and if our shallow and men- 
tally twisted aestheticians do not believe that they 
have helped the coming of this world-war by their 
fundamentally immoral aesthetic doctrines, they will 
learn the truth after this war is over. 

Civilization means: to get away from the animal 
as far as possible — consistent with the preservation 
and perfection of the race. And therefore if there 
is one place on earth which should be free from 
animalism it is the world of art. It should be held 
sacred above everything else as the supreme lifting 
power, so far as the advancement of the race on 
this earth is concerned. But the modernists have 
more and more soiled this world of art with either 
veiled or frankly immoral works under the hypo- 
critical slogan "Liberty in Art!" Several critics 
of prominence have bewailed the fact that "there 
is a quarrel on between the public and the artists." 
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We have given the principal reason above. And the 
hour struck long ago when the decent artists should 
have ejected the art-muckers from the Temple and 
cleaned out the Augean stables. Let the artists 
meditate ! 

Today we will analyse some artistic sermons and 
we will do it as usual according to : 

OUR STANDARD 

The logical Standard of Art Measurement for a sure 
evaluation of Works of Art is based: on rare examples of 
the highest manifestations of the Six Elements of Art 
Power. 

That is to say: The greatest work of Art in the World 
is that one in which we see manifested: 

First: A subject, which is socially the most beneficent, 
of interest to the greatest number of people, and the noblest 
in conception; 

Second: In which the expression — on the faces of the 
figures, in the details, and in the work as a whole — expresses 
profoundly that which the work is supposed to express ; 

Third: In which the composition is the most sublime; 

Fourth: In which the drawing of all forms is the most 
true and effective in rendering life above all, — ideal life; 

Fifth: In which the color is the most varied and rich; 

Sixth: In which the surface technique is the most vigor- 
ous, appropriate and unoffensively individual; the whole 
work of such a quality, and so co-ordinated as to insure 
a style, at once personal yet universal, in which a subject 
is expressed with the greatest completeness and harmony, so 
as to stir the highest emotions of the largest number of 
cultured people for the longest period of time. 

We consider a work of art great or trivial in ratio of the 
degree to which it measures up to this standard. 

When Thomas Couture painted "The Romans of 
the Decadence" he delivered the greatest sermon 
in paint ever rendered, and created the greatest 
ethical (not religious) decoration in the world. The 
picture is large, about nine by eighteen feet, the 
figures being all about half life-size. Let us consider 
it: 

First, as a subject: it must be remembered that 
the picture was exhibited first in 1847 during a 
time of great political unrest in France familiar to 
all those who have the slightest knowledge of his- 
tory. That this political unrest worked powerfully 
upon Couture and forced him to create this ethical 
work seems most probable, his whole mental atti- 
tude having been altruistic, as other works of his 
show. 

Couture chose this subject to preach a sermon 
not only to his own people — who at that time needed 
it badly — but to all mankind and in an enduring 
form, so that every good citizen of every country 
would, every time he saw this picture and pondered 
over it, recoil from going too far on the paths of 
selfishness and immorality. Therefore no more 
socially lifting subject could possibly have been 
chosen, since the ever present social danger in every 
community is, that we may forget the fundamental 
truth announced above, namely, that civilization in 
the last analysis means a getting away from the 
animal, and that we might slide back into the tophet 
of sensuality which insured the end of Rome. This 
conception of the subject is one of the most lofty 
and at the same time original in the history of art. 

Note the five portrait statues between the col- 
umns among which we recognize those of Augustus 
Caesar, Germanicus and Tiberius. These statues 
are in the Louvre. The attitudes of the originals 
are not exactly as represented in this picture. 
Couture changed their attitudes slightly — so as to 
make them appear as living statues of the old 
Roman heroes who made Rome powerful if not 



great, and he shows them looking down with 
mingled sorrow and anger on the patrician Romans 
engaged in an orgy. This is one of the most original 
ideas ever introduced into a work of art and makes 
the picture unique. 

Then notice at the right side of the picture a 
poet and a philosopher looking at their besotted 
fellow-Romans with mingled contempt and pain, as 
they see these, the highest in the land, sapping their 
strength in a sensual debauch. Thus this degenerate 
crowd is flayed by both their great ancestors and 
their best contemporaries. 

But this noble conception of a great subject 
would be worthless were this all that Couture had 
aimed at or achieved. Let us consider: 

Second: The composition, upon which depends 
most of the beauty of every work of art. As was 
shown in the November issue of the magazine: 
there are three kinds of beautiful lines — pictur- 
esque and angular lines, which jostle our eyes; 
graceful, serpentine lines, which cradle our eyes; 
and sublime pyramidal lines, which lift the eyes 
heavenward. All these elements of beauty are 
employed in this great creation of Couture's with 
a skill worthy of all praise. 

By drawing two lines from the head of the central 
statue to the lower corners of the picture we see 
how pyramidal the picture is, while yet this pyra- 
midization has been skilfully veiled, and this gives 
a lifting power to the whole composition. Further- 
more this is aided by the beautiful Corinthian 
columns, each one of which is a monument in itself, 
the whole giving something exalting to the scene 
that lifts us out of the land of gross realism into 
that of idealism; we feel we are in the presence 
of a work full of wise, poetic symbolism. 

Then throughout the groups of figures are ser- 
pentine, graceful lines which delight the eye. So 
that merely as a line-composition it is a magnificent 
performance — gently jostling, cradling and lifting 
our eyes and ourselves above the commonplace. 

One could talk an hour on the composition of 
this picture alone. Suffice it to say, few artists 
have ever done so fine a piece of space-filling as 
Couture did in this, or made so perfect a grouping 
of so many figures — none of them seem out of place, 
all of them seem to be performing some needed 
function in the whole composition. 

We can not tell who the various patricians of 
Rome here represented were and need not know. 
But the fat and heavy-headed man on the left 
represents the Emperor Vitellius, one of the worst 
Rome was ever inflicted with. 

From the standpoint of expression note first that, 
instead of choosing vulgar and brutalized faces — 
as one silly modernist suggested that he should 
have done — he chose patricians, and represented 
them as handsome men and beautiful women. This 
makes the degeneracy all the more deep and pathetic 
and the expression of it all the more poignant, as it 
shows that in those decadent days even the finest 
of the race were degenerate. 

But then note how the expression of animalism 
throughout the work is so restrained that it does 
not appeal to some Zola-like followers of modernism, 
who would like to have seen it vulgarized, as Zola 
did in "La Terre" with details that would have 
robbed the work of its refinement and poetic sug- 
gestiveness, details that made Zola's work so "real" 
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but so disgusting and therefore ineffective. Couture 
could have made his men and women much more 
drunk and slobbering-over with animalism. But 
that would not have been patrician. Patricians 
rarely so far forget themselves as to become beastly, 
at least not in public. Had he forgotten this, his 
work would have been less beautiful, even revolting 
and therefore ineffective, perhaps indeed not expos- 
able in public. Small critics fail to see this. 

Then the expression of pain and sorrow on the 
statues of the five Emperors as they look down on 
this personal and national self -forgetting of those 
in power, is a rare intellectual touch. Finally the 
expression of sorrow and contempt on the faces, 
and shown by the attitudes of the poet and philos- 
opher on the right, is rendered in a masterly 
manner. 

In short, this sermon to mankind is preached so 
completely, so clearly, gently, poetically; its sym- 
bolism is so easily read by any man of intelligence, 
that the title "The Romans of the Decadence ,, is 
all that is necessary to enable one to grasp quickly 
the full meaning. One does not have to write a 
long description of the whole or of each figure, as 
one must with some medieval works. But we 
quickly grasp the significance of the whole. This 
enables the work to stir powerfully and quickly the 
emotions of those of the public — who deep down 
are sufficiently altruistic to be anxious to see that 
the race does not slide back into the Gehenna of 
barbarism from which we have risen with much 
pain and tears. Of course, to those who have no 
active altruistic anxiety for the race, the emotion- 
rousing power of this picture is not very great. 

Unfortunately for all discussions on art, there 
is a great difference in the emotionability of dif- 
ferent people. There are some persons who have 
never in their lives experienced a hearty laugh; 
there are others who have never shed a tear. For 
such people art is not an emotional world at all 
and the pleasure they derive from art is almost 
purely intellectual. If our readers could sit in the 
Paris Opera House when its highly trained orchestra 
plays the overture to the third act of "William 
Tell" they would see strong men wiping tears from 
their eyes and they would also see weak women 
smile at each other as though nothing had occurred 
of a highly emotional character. 

For that reason it is that many people can not 
comprehend why the greatest philosophers, artists, 
musicians and aestheticians say that art is princi- 
pally a matter of expression of his own emotions by 
an artist and the stirring of the emotions of his 
fellowmen. 

When now we come to consider the drawing of 
this picture even one of Couture's enemies who did 
not like his impersonal "technique" said: "It is 
true that the majority of these figures are of a 
superb tone and proudly drawn." Some men may 
do even better drawing than what is found in this 
work — but it would be a surplusage; many of the 
figures of Raphael, Titian and Tintoretto are not 
drawn as well as those in this picture. 

As to the color scheme, it is of a delightful 
general gray tone shot here and there with brilliant 



tints, making the whole a soft restful melody of 
color as befits a large decoration that is supposed to 
go on the wall of some public building, for which 
no doubt this was painted. 

As regards the "painting" or technique it is of 
that impersonal kind which rouses the wrath of the 
egomaniacs in art, who wish to bespatter their 
work with all sorts of song-and-dance brushworks 
under the plea of "individuality." At the proper 
focal point from which the picture must be seen we 
scarcely think of the technique. And yet he had a 
technique of his own unlike any one else, sufficiently 
"personal" to satisfy every artist and critic who has 
common-sense. 

In short in this picture Couture rises to the 
highest requirements in the six elements of art 
power, and therefore his work is a complete triumph 
from the point of view of making a large decorative 
picture, having an ethical — not religious — signifi- 
cance and therefore it is of extreme social im- 
portance. From this point of view no other picture 
rises to the same level. The result was: when this 
work was exposed in 1847 at the Paris Salon it 
created a sensation and brought to Couture not only 
a first-class medal but the cross of the Legion of 
Honor from the government. In 1883 to 1889 this 
work occupied the place of honor in the Luxem- 
bourg. Then it was placed in the Louvre and at 
first in a place of honor ; but later it was "skied" ! 
Why? Was any fault found with it as great art? 
No! 

The degenerate modernist party had become by 
that time sufficiently powerful to insult mankind 
with the slogan: "Art has nothing to do with 
morals!" And why did they do this? Because 
morals in art interfered with their industry. These 
now attacked this noble work, lampooned it because 
of its being in the place of honor in the Louvre, 
where it was a persistent moralizing force and a 
constant reminder to men that, as Herbert Spencer 
said "Self-control is man's highest achievement!" 
and that unbridled sensuality is the road to social 
destruction. Moreover it was a constant invitation 
— if not a command — to the artists to go and do 
likewise, which they were either too weak or too 
flighty to follow. Therefore, with Mephistophic 
casuistry they attacked this work. 

Finding it practically invulnerable, they ridiculed 
its "painting" or technique. Why? Because it was 
not sufficiently egotistic and "personal" in its man- 
ner of putting on color. But as the technique 
chosen by Couture is eminently fit for the size and 
destination of the picture, objecting to it on the 
score of technique is childish in the extreme, all 
the more since it is so far above the highest flight 
of all the modernistic artists combined since the 
day the picture was exposed. Their works will be 
forgotten when this will again have the place of 
honor in the Louvre. It is one of the greatest 
productions of the French mind and soul when at its 
best; it has helped the other magnificent creations 
of Frenchmen to give to their race the place that 
France occupies at the head of civilization. A large 
photogravure of this work should be placed in every 
public school in our own country. 



